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Wesley is not alone in this wish. But the final quotation is this : 
Wed. 23 [1771], For what cause I know not to this day [my wife] set 

out for Newcastle, purposing never to return. Non earn reliqui: non 

dismisi : non revocabo. 

Things however did improve later, though there was a final rupture. 

Samuel Macauley Jackson. 
New York University, 
New York. 



THE BOOKS OF CHRONICLES.' 

Recent discussions of the Chronicles, of which this commentary 
is a notable example, indicate the advance that a generation of criti- 
cism has made. The spirit of polemic has disappeared. Graf's 
epochal work on Chronicles in 1866 was mainly an assault upon the his- 
toricity of the Chronicle narratives on the assumption that the author 
used the books of Samuel and Kings as almost his only sources, sup- 
plementing them freely by his inventive genius. But great religious 
works do not grow in that way. Modern scholars have sought to dis- 
cover the steps in the evolution of that levitical and pragmatical con- 
ception of the Judean history, which is given in the books of Chroni- 
cles. Kittel's indication of the strata of sources is the most elaborate 
that has yet been presented. He has of course first of all a discussion 
of the twelve different works mentioned by the Chronicler, which, since 
Ewald's brilliant theory, have been recognized as all referring to a 
single, or at most a few, large works. Kittel thinks there were two 
post-exilic compilations : an enlargement and working over of our 
book of Kings and a Midrash which contained still further material. 
He thinks also that our book of Isaiah is referred to. He very rightly 
insists however that these must not be immediately accepted as the 
sources of Chronicles. The author had no thought of referring to his- 
torical authorities. Internal evidence alone can determine the ques- 
tion of sources. 

In this commentary, Kittel has elaborated his analysis beyond that 
presented in his critical text in the Haupt series. He finds at least 
eight strata of narrative. There is of course in the first place very 
much material that rests upon the earlier biblical books, either sub- 
stantially identical or somewhat modified. It is very difficult to say 

*Die Biicher der Chronik. UberseUt und erklart von Rudolf Kittel (— Hand- 
kommentar zum alten Testament, herausgegeben von W. Nowack). Gottingen : 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. xvi + i8opp. M. 4. 
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whether the Chronicler used Samuel and Kings directly. He must 
have known those books in substantially their present form. Yet he 
may have made his excerpts from an expanded edition of the earlier 
history. 

The next important source is a levitical work, compiled between 
500 and 400 B. C, in which already the pre-exilic history is treated 
from the point of view and in the spirit of the Chronicler. The 
legendary element is less than in the later sources and the Levites 
occupy a humbler sphere. 

A large part of the Chronicles is from one or more works, which 
are distinctly haggadic midrashim. They rest upon the original bibli- 
cal books, but supplement them by independent tradition, often legen- 
dary and exaggerated. It is perhaps to this source that the Chronicler 
refers as D'OboH "SD tDTTQ. Here belong such narratives as Abijah's 
battle with Jeroboam, characterized by the huge numbers and the 
pious speech ; Asa's victory over Zerah ; Jehoshaphat's military forces 
and organization ; the miraculous discomfiture of the armies of Moab 
and Ammon, etc. The midrashist is to be found in the sphere of the 
post-exilic Levites about 350 B. C. 

Next to him comes the Chronicler himself. He works entirely in 
the spirit and in the manner of his two levitical predecessors. His 
chief peculiarity is a special interest in the singers, musicians, and por- 
ters, who, while originally subordinate temple officials, were more and 
more asserting levitical dignity. All critics agree that the Chronicler 
must have belonged to one of these classes of Levites at about 300 B. C. 

Kittel finds evidences of not inconsiderable additions still subse- 
quent to the Chronicler, especially in the development of ancient 
genealogies of the singers. These additions were made during the 
third century, B. C. There are still later glosses, notably the height 
of the temple porch as 120 cubits, which may come down as late as the 
temple of Herod. 

All critics of Chronicles, even Graf, have recognized that, especially 
in the tribal registers (chaps. 1-9), and in certain annalistic notes, 
there has been preserved some very old material. The contribution 
of Chronicles to the older history is to be found in these portions. 
Here belong the list of David's heroes, Uzziah's border wars, the 
family notices and building operations of the kings, etc. Even some 
of the levitical genealogies are regarded by Kittel as probably coming 
from old sources. 

The analysis of Chronicles is a difficult task, because by common 
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consent the literary style of the work is all of one piece. Except for 
the passages parallel with Samuel and Kings and the older material 
just noted, there is a unity of style throughout the book which defies 
literary analysis. Most critics are content to say that the material has 
probably been worked over in repeated redactions of the Book of 
the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah and Israel. As already noted, 
Kittel undertakes to differentiate at least four strata on the basis of 
less and more exaggeration and of less and more interest in the 
singers as a class. It is probable indeed that the interesting person- 
age, whom we have come to recognize with very definite characteristics 
as "the Chronicler" is really not an individual. He represents a 
school of thought, which had its definite beginnings as early as the 
time of Ezra and after about a century and a half of growth produced 
the great work Chr.-Ezra-Neh. It must be admitted however that 
even if this view be correct, it is by no means certain that the steps of 
the development can now be discovered by a literary analysis. 

It is significant of the agreement of scholarship in the criticism of 
Chronicles that Kittel does not devote a section of his introduction to 
the question of historicity. The point of view of the Chronicler, 
his idealism of the civil state and religious condition of the earlier 
times, his manifest purpose not to write history but to teach lessons, 
are now recognized. No critic now talks of invention of facts and 
manufacture of genealogies. Recognizing the Chronicler's principles 
of interpretation, it is now the task of the historical student to dis- 
cover the actual traditions upon which the narratives of Chronicles are 
based. Kittel's method or treatment may be indicated by a few 
examples. The story of the cause of Uzziah's leprosy is doubtless 
derived from some tradition of a contest between the king and the 
priests, which led them to look upon his affliction as a divine punish- 
ment. The victory of Asa over Zerah the Cushite is not invented as a 
reward for Asa's piety. The story is doubtless based on an expedition 
of a marauding band of Arabian Cushites, whom the Chronicler mis- 
took for Ethiopians (so Winckler, Hommel, Benzinger). The deporta- 
tion of Manasseh, which of course is exactly suited to the Chronicler's 
purpose, is possibly historical. 

Kittel has given a very thorough discussion to the registers at the 
beginning of Chronicles, devoting almost one-third of his commentary 
to those nine chapters. There can be no doubt that important facts 
of the tribal histories have been preserved in these records. 

Theodore G. Soares. 

Oak Park, III. 



